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THE BOOK OF THE MONTH 

DIXON SCOTT 1 

BY LAWBENCE GILMAN 



It is hard to believe that Dixon Scott is dead. " The late 
Mr. Dixon Scott "... you confront the phrase, as it 
occurs at the beginning of the Editorial Note to his post- 
humous volume of essays, with an obstinate refusal. The ex- 
perience is common enough, of course, in reading post 
mortem any writing that is highly charged with personal 
vividness. But it is a peculiarly sharp conviction of the 
grotesque incredibility of death that you get from reading 
Dixon Scott. The delighted response to experience, the un- 
quenchable gusto, the amazing elan, that hum through his 
pages : these things persistently oppose your reluctant aban- 
donment of them to the war's mounting record of extinctions. 
It would be difficult to sentimentalize over Scott — no true senti- 
timentalist, indeed, could read him with enough satisfaction 
to induce an elegiacal mood. Yet we think that what 
Scott wrote of his dead friend, Stanley Houghton, is 
even more aptly true of himself; and that " all the bright 
scenes " in his book, " so skillfully set, inevitably seem to us 
to-day to be merely a succession of ante-chambers leading 
excitingly to some ultimate hall whose shape and size we have 
to guess from their gradually changing construction." 

Aesthetic excitement — that is his distinguishing note : the 
excitement that he somewhere in these essays speaks of as 
" the joy of detection : detection not merely of some secret of 
style, some technical trick or caprice, but an actual hounding- 
down of some live human being " — that is the mood in which 
he sets out upon all his critical undertakings : a mood of in- 
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finitely zestful delight in the ascertainment of aesthetic char- 
acter! a spirit winsomely, youthfully, incorrigibly jocund, 
gayly confident, gayly contentious, amorous of beauty and 
distinction : and now, for those of us who are somwhat less 
young and immeasurably less certain, inexhaustible iu 
pathos. For we believe that when Dixon Scott died at Galli- 
poli in the Autumn of 1915, in his thirty-fourth year, English 
letters yielded as fresh and delectable a gift of interpretation 
as it possessed. 

Scott, so Mr. Max Beerbohm tells us in his introduction, 
was virtually unknown in London when he died, though he 
had contributed a good deal of signed criticism to The Book- 
man and The Manchester Guardian. His career was drab 
enough. Born in 1881, he was educated at Breeze Hill, 
"Walton, and was for some years a clerk in a Liverpool bank. 
Most of his writing, which included a weekly article about 
books for the Liverpool Courier, was done at the home of his 
parents in Marston Trussell, near Market Harborough. 
Early in 1914, urged by his friends, he began — somewhat re- 
luctantly, it appears — to gather into book-form a selection 
from his articles. Then, suddenly, " Armageddon was on " ; 
and to him, as to Rupert Brooke, it seemed that he should be 
there. The contemplated book was unfinished when he sailed 
for Gallipoli in October as a lieutenant in the Royal Field 
Artillery. Three weeks later he died of dysentery aboard 
a hospital-ship. 

His book, now published here and in England, preserves a 
score of critical estimates, traversing Shaw, Kipling, Barrie, 
James, Wells, Bennett, Granville Barker, Stanley Houghton, 
Max Beerbohm, Chesterton, Masefield, Mrs. Meynell, Rupert 
Brooke, Lionel Johnson, Meredith (as letter- writer), Brown- 
ing, "William Morris. Some of these discussions are incon- 
sequential; yet the least substantial contrive to say some- 
thing memorable — in the four casual pages on Rupert Brooke, 
for example, he manages, wonderfully enough, to say a new 
word on patriotism. The best of the studies are astonishing 
exhibitions of virtuosity. 

Mr. Beerbohm, in a rather nai've passage of his introduc- 
tory comment, observes with unnecessary solemnity that 
" a critic ought to be able to use his brain as well as his 
heart," and he loses himself in speculation as to whether 
"the power to feel strongly" or "the power to think 
strongly " plays the larger part in the making of fine criti- 
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cism. Perhaps, besides the ability to think and to feel 
strongly, one should also be able to communicate. The 
point seems elementary enough, in all conscience, though Mr. 
Beerbohm left it unconsidered. It was Dixon Scott's excel- 
ling gift that he could both brilliantly detect and unf orget- 
ably convey. Many have discerned and valued the quality 
of exact adjustment, the perfection of balance, that signal- 
izes Kipling's prose; but who had thought to say this of 
it? — " The rhythms run with a snap from stop to stop; 
every sentence is as straight as a string; each has its 
self-contained tune. Prise one of them out of its place 
and you feel it would fall with a clink, leaving a slot that 
would never close up as the holes do in woolier work. 
Replace it, and it locks back like type in a form . . . 
There are no glides or grace-notes, or blown sprays of sound. 
Most prose that loves rhythm yields its music like a mist, 
an emanation that forms a bloom on the page, softly blurring 
the partitions of the periods. Kipling's prose shrinks stiffly 
from this trustfulness." — No one else has accomplished just 
that kind of a diagnosis. 

Mr. Beerbohm has spoken indulgently of Scott's young 
infatuation for paradox. Yet it was one of his graver 
limitations. His hatred of well-worn approaches, of 
traditional disposals, had driven him into what amounts 
to a formula of insurgency. His rebellions became stereo- 
typed, his refusals became automatic and mechanical. 
You learn to know that after " The Innocence of Bernard 
Shaw " you will get " The Meekness of Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling"; you are a little wearisomely prepared for 
" The Artlessness of Mr. H. G. Wells," for the " fireside 
simplicity and homeliness " of Browning. This rigid 
heterodoxy was in danger of affecting the justness of his 
vision. He had not thought patiently or steadily enough 
about men and things to realize that in order to demonstrate 
the " simplicity " and " humbleness " and " eagerness " 
of Henry James, it is not necessary to strip him of 
exquisiteness and subtlety and fastidiousness. No one 
who has read Dixon Scott with care would accuse him (as 
he seems to apprehend) of " the mere self-conscious capers of 
cheap cleverness." He was far too deeply in love with his 
profession to incur such a charge from any competent ob- 
server. His danger lay not at all in his " caperings "— 
which are charming and venial enough— nor in an excess of 
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what he no doubt regarded as subtlety of vision : it lay in his 
sacrificial attitude toward a formula. He was over-simple 
rather than over-subtle. 

Yet often his passionate determination to see his sub- 
ject freshly has been richly rewarded. Writing of Wells, he 
can speak with penetration of " the kind of sentimentality 
that so often comes in when the intelligence, like a nouvecm 
riche, assumes jaunty control of things older and deeper than 
itself." And this that follows, though it is not the whole 
truth, nor the essential truth, about Wells, is uncannily re- 
vealing: " His decisive gift is a vivid faculty for bold im- 
provisation, for striking out swift generalizations and potent 
impromptus, and backing them up, as they spring, giving 
them life and validity, with images of an animal accuracy, 
phrases of a pouncing precision, and sudden epithets that 
leap like arrows to their mark. Watch him roughing out a 
new house, a new State, a new Time : it is like seeing a master 
draughtsman working with swift colored chalks — dashing in 
towers with a touch, swirling out vistas, dropping details in 
their wake like gems. . . ." 

Mr. Bernard Shaw, irritated no doubt by the cocksure and 
blithely patronizing tone of that dazzling bravura piece in 
which Scott so gayly dissects him, has lately remarked, with 
some petulance, that upon reading this essay his impulse was 
to tell the author that he was not " a critic of life," but " a 
mere fancier. ' ' That is a bit clumsy of Mr. Shaw. It was not 
" a mere fancier " who set down the last pages of the essay 
on Henry James; who wrote the broodingly affectionate 
study of " Claudius Clear "; who paid tribute to Meredith's 
Letters ; who contrived the centenary article on Browning. 
Here is something better than a " young literary voluptu- 
ary." Here is a genuine student of life: an observer both 
shrewd and sweet, gallant, full of charm and vigor; an in- 
terpreter of brilliant insight, of poetic imagination, of extra- 
ordinary craft. One is not easily reconciled to his sacrifice. 

Lawbence Guman. 



